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JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 


" BETTER XXXVIII. 
Berlin, "th February, 1801. 


The seven year’s war cost this province atleast 
0,000 of its inhabitants, andruined many of its 
principal cities. It could not be surprising, there- 
fore, that after undergoing such aseries of calami- 
ties, and such a thorough devastation, the produce 
of the excise should have suffered a great dimi- 
pution. Frederic the second, without making the 
jue allowance for what wasso easily accountable, 
magined the deficiencies of return to proceed 
from a defect in the system of collection. Soon 
ter the peace, he received a visit from the phi- 
le; MElsopher Helvetius. But, for the misfortune of 
; fiithe Prussian people, Helvetius was a farmer- 
le #cneral of France, as well as a philosopher, and 
persuaded his brother philosopher-king, that 
the only way to raise the profits of his excise, 
was, to collect it after the manner of the French 
farmers-general, and by officers ready trained 
under them. ‘Chis system, it.is perfectly well 
known, was, at once, in the highest degree 
odious and oppressive to the people, who paid 
the taxes, and unprofitable to the government 
which raised them; but these little inconve- 
niences were abundantly compensated by the 
consideration of the immense profits, derived 
from it by the collectors, the farmers-general, 
of which body, Helvetius himself was so worthy 
_famember. The king took his advice, and sent 
?, Mi for an army of French excisemen, which he dis- 
» Mgpersed in every part of his dominions, to take 
ample vengeance, as the English minister 
Mitchel observed, for the defeat of their coun- 
trymen, at Rosbach. This was the most inju- 
dicious, and unpopular measure of his whole 
reign. The system was continued, however, 
until his death. One of the first acts of his suc- 
cessor was to abolish it, and send home the 
French excisemen, as you will recollect to have 

seen in Mirabeau’s book. 

In each of the 'two chaméers of domains, or 
teceiver-generals’ offices, there is asubdivision, 
called the office of domatin-rents, into which, alll 
the revenues from-the domains are paid. Of 
these domains, the tolls, and turnpike payments 
for the maintenance of roads and bridges, the 

nota (ots of lands belonging to the king personally, 
and the stamp-taxes, are of an unexceptionable. 
nature. But there seems an absurdity, that the 
king should declare himself the ‘only salt-mer- 
chant in his dominions, and something oppres- 
Sam °Ve and arbitrary, in compelling the subject to 
take a given quantity of the article, whether he 
Wantsitornot. ‘his usage has been, however, 
established here, for more than four centuries. 
On ihe south side of the Oder, the Silesians are 
furnished with this: article from the royal salt- 
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land, which, at the first partition, was allotted 
to the house of Austria. This rock-salt the 
farmers give, in large masses to their sheep and 
cows to lick. The fineness and softness of the 
Silesian wool is ascribed to the use of this salt, 
which contains a certain portion of petroleum 
and bitumen. i 

The tax upon Jews, who are obliged to pay 
annually ten thousand rix dollars, for being suf- 
fered to live in Silesia, is another iniquitous 
source of revenue to the royal domains. The 
object was so small, and the tax, in its nature, 
so Odious, that it might have been expected, a 


monarch, who was tolerant and equitable, where 


his interest was not concerned, would have 
abolished it. Perhaps, he partook of the com- 
mon prejudice against the Jews, which you will 
have seen, by some of my former letters, is un- 
usually violent in Silesia. : 

All persons, appointed to civil offices, are 
likewise obliged to pay the first quarter’s salary 
into the royal domain office. 

The fundamental maxim of Frederic the se- 
cond, in affairs of finance, was, that the income 
must always exceed the expenses. This sys- 
tem is, in the present reign, restored to its full 
vigour. The revenues from Silesia are calcu- 
lated to exceed the out-goings by about half a 
million of rix dollars. 

On the first of June, every year, the estimate 
of both, for the ensuing twelve-month, and the 
accounts of the year preceding, are laid before 
the king, and must have his approbation and sig- 
nature. Besides this, he receives an abstract oi 
ihe amount of income and expense to the close 
of every movth, from the two general-oflices, 
The minister of Silesia has a limited authority 
to direct the payment of unforeseen or contin- 
gent charges to a small amount, but otherwise, 
no disbursement can be made, without an ex- 
press order from the king. 

Thus much may suffice, to give you a gene- 
ral idea of the Prussian government in Silesia, 
relative to the important point of finance. In 
some respects, it isa system, common to all the 
Prussian dominions. In: others, it is distin- 
guished by peculiarities, which do not extend 
to the other provinces. But the taxes, heavy, 
as by the above relation you have found them 
to be, are not the only burdens, which the peo- 
ple are obliged to support, for maintaining the 
country in a state ofdefence. There are others. 
of a nature no less aggravating, which I shall 
reserve for your consideration in my next letter. 


=== 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF LOVIBOND. 


Of the personal history of Lovibond, very 
few particulars are known, and those few have 


The life of a country gentleman, devoting 
part of his time to literature and poetry, can- 
not be expected to abound in events, that merit 
extraordinary attention. The natural bent of 
his mind, and his pursuits, lead him to prefer 
the scenes of shade and silence; and his cha- 
racter is left to be judged of by posterity, rather 
from his writings, than from those trivial inci- 
dents of life, which he shares in common with 
the rest of mankind. t 

Little attention has been bestowed by the 
anonymous editor of his poems, in transmitting 
the incidents of his life, or in delineating: his 
most observable particularities; probably be- 
cause he held them to be little deserving ‘of 
transmission to posterity. 

The present account, therefore, may proper- 
ly be considered rather as proportioned to the 
means of information, than to his estimation 
among his acquaintance, or his rank in poetry 
and literature. 


Edward Lovibond was the son of 
Lovibond, Esq. a gentleman of fortune, who 
had an estate in the neighbourhood of Hampton, 
in Middlesex. The year of his birth is not 
ascertained. 


He received his education at Kingston upon 
Thames, under the Rev. Mr. Woddeson, for 
whom he ever retained the most affectionate 
regard; and to whom he addressed some verses 
after passing through Findon, Sussex, in 1768, 
and whom he has commemorated in the beau- 
tiful poem, on the converting the late Mr. Wood- 
deson’s house at Kingston, into a Poor house, &c. 


“ Mr. Woddeson,” says the editor of his 
poems, ‘* was, in truth, one of those amiable 
beings whom none could know without loving. 
To the abilities of an excellent scholar, was uni- 
ted a mind so candid, so patient, so replete 
with universal benevolence, that it glowed in 
every action. His life was an honour to him- 
self, to religion, to human nature. He pre 
served to his death such a simplicity of man- 
ners, as is rarely to be met with. He judged 
of the world by the standard of his own virtu- 
ous heart, and few men, who had seen such 
length of days, ever left it so little acquainted 
with it. 

Itis uncertain whether he completed his stu- 
dies at either of the universities, spent some 
years on the continent, Or was entered in any 
of the inns of court in London; but his wri- 
tings sufficiently show that he had the advanta- 
ges of a polite and liberal education, 


All that is known with certainty concerning 
him, is, that he passed the greater part of his 
life in the neighbourhood of Hampton, where 
he seems to have divided his time between che 
occupations of rural economy, the amusements 
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of literature aud poetry, and the gaieties of ele- 
gant society. 

In 1753, when Moore began the periodical 
paper called “‘The World,” and invited the 
wits cf the age to join in it, Lovibond gave it 
his assistance, in conjunction with the hon. 
Horace ‘Walpole, the present earl of Orford, 
lord Chesterfield, iord Corke, sir David Dal- 
rymple, afterwards lord Hailes, Jenyns, Dr. 
Warton, Mr. Cambridge, &c.  ~ 

Ongthe 25th July, 1754, his Tears of Old May- 
Day, written on aremarkable event in our histo- 
ry, the reforming our style or calendar to the ge- 


neral usage of the rest of Europe, was introdu-. 


ced.to the public in the 82d number of * The 
World,” and read with universal-approbation. 
He continued, from time to time, to com- 
pose verses, chiefly on such incidents as occa- 
sionally arose in those societies of intimate ac- 
quaintance which he most frequented; but few of 


his pieces were prepared forthe press by himself. 
‘He died at his house near Hampton, August | 


25,:4775. He lived greatly beloved by those 
who best knew him; and died greatly lamented 
by an extensive and elegant acquaintance. 


His poems being dispersed in the hands of 


his particular friends, for whose amusement 


and his own they were written; his only bro-. 


ther; Anthony Lovibond Collins, Esq. zealous 
for the reputation of a brother he affectionately 
loved, complied with their wishes to have them 
collected and preserved. ‘The pieces selected 
by him for that purpose were pristed in one 
volume, 12mo, 1785, with a preface by an ano- 
rymous editor, and a few lines inscribed by 
Miss (i-+-—, a very accomplished lady in that 
neighbourhood, to the memory of Lovibond. 
“* The difidence of this lady,” says the pre- 
face, “ though possessing the ability of writing 
with much taste and elegance, hath ever pre- 


cluded the public from seeing her composi- 


tions; but as the author has addressed three of 


the pieces in this collection to her, under the~ 


title, “* To Miss G.” and as her’s in reply, 
written several years ago, may serve better to 
elucidate his own, she hath, on this occasion, 
been pleased to permit them with the same sig- 
nature, to be inserted with the poems of her 
deceased friend. They are now, reprinted:from 
the edition, 1785, with.some corrections com- 
municated by.a friend, in the “ Monthly Re- 
view,” for 1785, received, for the first time, 
into a collection of classical English poetry. 
The character of Lovibond seems to have 


been very amiable and respectable. He pos- 


sessed the social virtues in an eminent degree. 


The qualities of his heart and his head were 
To the scholar and the | 


equally. remarkable. 
wit he added every elegant attainment. His ele- 
gance and judgment were universally confess- 


ed. He was an admirable scholar,” says | 
the editor of his poems, ‘ of very amiable 


amanners, and of universal benevolence; of 
awhich all his writings bear strong testimony.” 
Asa poet, his Tears of Old May- Day, if he 
had written nothing else, entitles him to very 
consiterable attention. Every part of his 
works displays the man of taste, the gentleman, 
and the scholar. He is a pleasing and elegant: 
writer; though not a very animated or first rate 
poet. His compositions bear evident traces 
.of ability and ingenuity. They breathe the pas- 
sions which he felt, and are seldom cold or 
inanimated. He writes with terseness and 
neatness; frequently with elevation and spirit.’ 
He uxites delicacy of wit, and poctic fancy, 
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with a pensive cast of thought, tenderness of 
sentiment, and a habit of moral reflection. He 
has more judgment and feeling than strength ol! 
intellect, or fertility of invention. His senti- 
ments are always manly and delicate ; his con- 
ceptions are sometimes striking and forcible, 
and frequently distinguished by gay humour, 
lively wit, and pleasant satire. His diction is 
chaste and poetical; and his versification is 
easy and harmonious. 

His Tears of Old Mazy-Day, the most poetical 
and popular of his performances, is introduced 
by the following humorous paper, explanatory 
of the subject, in the ‘“* The World” No. 82. 

“© It is a received opinion among the politi- 
cians, that the spirit of liberty can never be too 
active under a constitution like ours. But 
though no lover of his country would desire to 
weaken this principle, which has more than 
once preserved the nation, yet he may lament 


the unfortunate application of it, when pervert- 


ed to countenance party violence, and opposi- 
tion to the most innocent measures of the legis- 
lature. ‘The clamour against the alteration of 
the style seemed to be one of these instances. 
The alarm was given, and the most fatal con- 
sequences to our religion and government were 
imanediatley apprehended from it. ‘This opi- 
nion gathered strength in its course, and re- 
ceived a tincture from the remains of supersti- 
tion still prevailing in the counties most remote 
from town. I know several worthy gentlemen 


in the west, who lived many months under the. 


daily apprehension of some dreadful visitation 
from pestilence or famine. ‘he vulgar were 
almost every where persuaded that nature gave 
evident tokens of her disapproving these inno- 
vations. I do not indeed recollect that any 


blazing stars were seen to appear upon this oc-, 


casion, or.that armies were observed to be en- 
countering in the skies; people probably con- 
cluding, that the great men, who pretended to 
controul the sun in his course, would assume 
equal authority over the inferior consteilations, 
and not suffer any erial militia to assemble 


themselves in opposition to ministerial proce- 


dings. 


* The objection to this regulation, as fa-. 


vouring a custom established among papists, 
was not heard indeed with the same regard as 
formerly, when it actually prevented the legis- 
lature from passing a bill of the same nature; 
yet many apresideut of a corporation club very 
eloquently harangued upon it, as introductory 
to the doctrine of transubstantiation, makin 
no doubt that fires would be kindled again at 
Smithfield before the conclusion .ef the year. 
The popular clamour, has at last happily subsi- 
ded, and shared the general fate of those opi- 
nions which derive their support from imagina- 
tion, not reason. 

“+ In the present happy disposition of the na- 
tion, the author of the following werses may 
venture .to introduce the complaints of an ideal 
personage, without seeming to'strengthen the 
faction of real parties, without forfeiting his re- 
putation as a good citizen, or bringing a scandal 
on the political character of Mr. Fitz-Adam, | 
by making him the publisher of a libel against 
the state. ‘his ideal personage is no other 
than Zhe Gid May-Day, the only apparent suf- ’ 
ferer from the present regulation. Her situa-. 
tion-is indeed a little mortifying, as every el-. 
derly lady will readily allow; since the train of 
her admirers is withdrawn from her at once, 
and their adoration transferred to a rival, 








el 
younger'than herself by at least eleven days) pine 
In this exquisite performance, the poet cree’) 


, , id 
ates imour imagination an ideal personage, ; * 3 
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circumstances.of distress, which, though im, witk 






























ginary, powerlully awakens all our tenderness, 


he attributes of Old May-Day are finely ima f fang 
gined, her character and employments are a4 tia 
pars 


mirably delineated, and her complaints are ex 
pressed with the strongest touches of genuine 
pathos; the thoughts are elegant and classical 
tne popular allusions are apposite and beautify), 
the natural description 4s discriminate and gra 
phical; the diction is animated and poetical, 
and the versification ts at once easy and fore. 
ble, and flows witha plaiutive melody, which 
has only been sur)assed by the inimitable 
“ Church-yard Klegy” of Gray. Thus the 
iale of this idcal personage comes to us possess. 
ed of all those external recommendations, that 
allure the attention and captivate the hear, 
The English language probably cannot boast g 
finer example of the power of poetry, than The 
Tears’ of Old MMay-Day. The happy union, 
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which it exhibits, of genius and of art, are 59 et 
truly admirable, that it may be almost pros cd th 
nounced inimitable. mitiga 

His Fulia’s printed letter ta lard B » Goes Med by 
equal credit to his sensibility and genius. Tt refs of: 
sembles, in its tone and contexture, thoughthe Mafra 
characters of the parties are very different, thafihia, s 
of ** Eloisa to Abelard.” It is aike descriptive discer 
of afceling mind, agitated with contending pas Dina 
sions. We meet with the same smoothness of Maly 
numbers, vivid colours, energy of sentiment, MB ind s 


and warmth of expression. Its principal de. Mo sh 
fect, is the want of vuricty, both of sentiment I 7h}; 
and expression. 


His Liegies abound in tender, sentiments and 7” 
moral reflections, interspersed with the flowers haps 
of the imagination, expressed in easy flowing Hj whe 
versification, which will be perused with plea they 


sure, though they be not enriched with the po- HJ Lab 
etical elegance of Gray. The elegy On Rural HH Ra 
Sports breathes a spirit of humanity and poetry, J Thi 
thatdocs |.onourboth to his heart and his under. && gy; 
standing. His Mulberry / ree, an allegorical tale, the 
is equally remarkable for fertility of invention, J det 
felicity of expression, and propriety of appli- Hj for 
cation. Garrick and Dr. Johnson are character- I en; 
ised with equal happiness and skill, His Odes, Hi ad; 
though not in the first class of lyric composi  N: 
tions, ate written with considerable ardour of ne} 
spirit, and command of language. ‘The Ode to i dis 
Caplivity is entided to a greater share of praise J Ja 
for conception and sentiment, than for diction Hj {a 
and harmony. His verses On. the converting J sp 
Mr. Weddeson’s House at Kingston anto a Poors && se 
house, deserve great praise, for tenderness of HB hi 
sentiment, and beauty and energy of expres: 9 hi 


sion. His lines On Al/r. Brown’s alterations at it 
Clermont, are sprightly; and the allusion toa #@ y 
fine lady dressed with greater elegance, and less § 
affectation, is well imagined and very happily b 


preserved. Of his amatory poems, the thoughts Hj t 
are pure and simple, and the versifieation is Q 
elegant and easy. His songs, addresses, com- I 
plimentary verses, and other light and sportive 
effusions of his muse, will be read with. plea- 
sure; but they require no distiact examination : 
or particular criticism. ’ 


} ——_—— _ 
MISCELLANY. 
‘CIW THE MORNING BEHOLD IT WAS LEAK.” 


This, as Macheth says, inspecting his crim- 
soned hand ia the play, was “a sorry sight’ 












,theluckless Jacob. Fromthe “ blear eyes” 
Y8"R ran unexpected bride, the gazing patriarch 
Crea id discern reflected no very charming pros- 
> IN t of matrimonial felicity. 
Made \Vjrhout anticipating too scon the reflections, 
» fancying the chagrin, of the iiuree Jacob, 
,is better to narrate certain of his: youthful 
yrgains, describe his apprenticeship, or rather 
ysalage to Love, and sketch a picture of the 
nguiae hopes, aad abused credulity of ayoung 
mals 
Jacob, the favourite soa of a fond: mother, 
advised by Rebekah, terrified at the hatred 
d menacesat Esau, to flee from the effects of 
raternal resentment, and to lurk for a time in 
ye obscurity of Haran, a remote village, in the 
ast, Where he would not only find the safe 
shelter Of solitude, but the stiil more friendly 
ver Of a relation’s love.: Haran was a sweet 
yd pastoral country, amidst whose delicious 
indscapes he could lose, or at least suspend 
the recollection of domestic misfortunes. Ha- 
ma Was. thee abode of Laban,, an uncle and a 
friend... If the terrors of a brother’s ven- 
eance Were not lost amid the glories of nature 
aid the charms- of sylvan life, they would: be 
mitigated by the kindness, they might: be bra- 
yed by the strength,-of a relative and a pastoral 
hieftain, Jacob, who had most unjustifiably 
defrauded Esau of his father’s benediction, 
was sufficientiy alarmed for his own safety. to 
discern the correctness of this reasoning. He 
immediately commences his tour, arrives at his 
Of Masvlum, the land-of the eople of. the east,” 
‘Nt, BB and suddenly finds himself’ among a company 
des i of shepherds, busied in watering their flocks. 
cat Mi This was the very scene for a love adventure, 
and it immedi.tely occurs. Inquiring of this 
ind HH simple company with the friendly zeal, or, per- 
“rs BM haps the rude curiosity of a New-Engiand man, 
Ng i where they belonged, &c. he is answered, that 
“a MM they are inhabitants of Haran, that they know 
0 BE Laban, that he.is in health, and that * behold 
ral @ Rachel his daughter, cometh with the sheep.” 
Y) @ This fair girl next appears; and,.after certain 
I Mi civilities and gallantries of Jacoby which mark 
ley Hi the honesty, simplicity, and tenderness of un- 
1, # debauched manners and pastoral times, -he in- 
lis Hl forms the damsel,- with whom he is suddenly 
T Hi enamoured, of their affinity;.and the youthful 


lesa, 
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Sy MZ admirer of Rachel is announced to the son of 
lt Mi Nahor. Laban hastens to meet his> fugitive. 
of nephew, and, with apparent frankness and cor- 
fo Hi diality, brings him‘to his house. In a month, 
5¢ Jacob becomes: wholly domesticated ‘in this 
yn 


family. Atlength, this-avaricious Jew, in a 
& @ spirit of speculation, not unworthy of the pre- 


/~ #@ sent age, begins to drive an artful bargain with 
of BF his unsuspecting inmate. After insidiously 
° # hinting that the ties of consanguinity ought not 
it @ induce him to a gratuitous sebvice! Laban de- 
. mands his price, and the generous and lovesick 
) 


swain, replies “‘ your daughter.” It. must here 
Y #@ ve noted} that’ Laban had two daughters, and 
$ #@ that there was no small difference in their per- 
sonal attractions, for ** Leah was-ténder eyed, 
but Rachel’was beautiful and well favoured.” 


e Now I will not torment myself and puzzle my 
; readers with the different and jarring explana- 
tion of grave commentators, defining the epi- 


thet applied to Lieah.. From the opposition of 
the clauses, it is extremely clearthat one of the 
damsels was homely, the other: exquisitely 
beautiful. Jacob chose like a lover, and ‘con- 
ducted like avery fond one. He prefers Rachel, 
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the price of her father’s consent, and her’ af- 
fection, Laban replies, ina blunt and ’Squire 
Western style, that it was. better that Jacob 
should have her than any body else; and the 
contract is made. Notwithstanding the extreme 
length of this period of amorous probation, to 
the captivated youth it seemed,, in the char- 
ming language of the original, but a few days, 
for the love he had to her... A modern lover 
would have been tired in seven days, but every 
vicissitude of seven vears found Jacob’s heart 
the same. Of this prolix courtship the last day, 
a day of jubiteé’to love, at length is numbered. 
Jacob claims his wife. Laban ostentatiously 
invites: his neighbours, and the wedding ban- 
quet and bridal couch are spread.. The knavery 
‘of Jacob’s unworthy uncle now appears. .Dur- 
ing the gaiety of nuptial carousals,- when the 
head of an ardent bridegroom would, . in some 
degree, dance to the bounding of his heart, and 
in the obscurity of nocturnal. hours,.a surrep- 
titibus consort is treacherously conveyed to 
his apartment. The dawn reveals the cheat 


to insulted fondness; for, in the morning 
behold it was Leah. 


‘© Ye, who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of Fancy, and pursue with eagerness. the 
phantoms of hope,” learn-to be on your guard 
against the cheating, Labans of life,’ and rely 
not too implicitly on the expectation of clasping 
the Rachel of your joys. Ye, know not what a 
night, and the cuaning craftiness of man, may 
bring forth. Some unlucky accident may rush 
‘between you and, expectéd blisss .. Think not, 
good easy men,’ when ye sleep and dream:of 
delight, that the powers of deception are nod- 
ding too. No; they are broad awake, and:per- 
haps, maliciously active. See, they are already 
‘busy,. detaining your Rachel, , and, in the 
morning, ye: must- be doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and perceive nothiag.but a Leah for 
your consolation, : 


Thwarted passion’ is always like a- dart 
through the liver. But disappointments in love 
are a like awhole quiver. They terribly lace- 
rate the feeling heart. Of all the sufferers in 
this way, the haples Jacob I- think was the 
greatest. Violently enamoured with a lovely 
shepherdess, he has not. only to obtain the 
“ slow: leave” of- a timid virgin, but must toil 
for the tardy and'remote consent of a miserly 
sire. To this irksome and ignominious exaction 
Jacob submits... He ‘ fed the sheep, and pen- 
ned the fold,’ and‘bartered‘severe labour for 
the smiles of love. He atlength rests from the 
‘toil of years, and is. defrauded of the beauteous 
premium. 


We all know from the context, how well Ja- 
cob behaved under'the stinging disappointment. 
After a concise, but pointed remonstrance to | 
‘his uncle, he calms:the tamult of desire,. and 
for the love of his betrothed, - promises Laban 
‘tqwet out, like the’ shepherd.swain of Lycidas. 





wee 


> « To-merrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” ~ 


This is an-excellent moral to be drawn from 
the story ; and, if‘among my readers, any of the 
more ardent and unsuspicious suffer from a 
Laban, and love like Jacob, let them copy the 
resignation of a> patient man, and wait seven 
years longer for gratification, rather than be 
enraged, or dejected for a month; or even a 
day. . 
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and stipulates for a. septennial servitude, as 
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PATHETIC. 


[The subseqitent tale is no * vision, wove in, Fancy’s 
loom,;” ic!s a simple narrativeof matter of fact, and 
the horrible evils of uncurbed passion may here We seen 
faithfully reflected as im a mirror. } 


Marriage is sure a matter.of more worth’ 

Than'to besubject for attorneyship 

For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife ! 

Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 

And is a-pattern of celestial peace. 
SHAKSFEARE, 


In W...«..-s; a'small village in Saxony, there 
lived a poor buthonest and upright. curate, who, 
for many years, had enjoyed; without alloy sthe 
tranquil pleasures of domestic happiness... He 
had a wife and an only daughter. Content with- 
in the sphere, in’ which'théey were placed, ‘and ° 
unacquainted with the turbulent passions of the 
fashionable world, their days lowed quietly on, 
in an uniform course of undisturbed felicity. 
The, mother and daughter.took a joint care-of 
‘all the domestic concerns, and strove, by every 
considerate actof-attention and love, to diminish 
the burden, which the duties of the good old 
_man imposed on him.,...Harriot (this was the ” 
name ot his daughi*r) was, inthe strictest sense 
of the words, the child after his own heart. He 
was unhappy if she was absent, evenfor a few: - 


-hours, and she was, therefore, his constant atten- 


dant. She was about eighteen years old, but had 
not yet experiénted*the inquietudes of that 
passion, which often exhibits itselfin veryearly 
life in the great world, and her. principles and. 
‘mode of thinking.were.too noble and good to 
inspite her parents with even the'slightest ap-' 
préhensions'as to the wanderings of her heart— 
But hear her history. 

__ It is the custom,-in that country, for the ca- 
‘valty to be quartered, during the time of peace, 
in different villages, where it is maintained at’ 
the expense of the peasantry. Many of these 
soldiers are rioteus young men, who, by virtue. 
of their profession‘and uniform,;. have an en- 
trance into the houses, of all)the peasantry, and 
even of the curates. One of them, a handsome 
but giddy young maa, was quartered at W....., 
where he soon made the acquaintance of: the - 
good old parson.- 


than is commonly met with in»such a class of 
‘men. He pleased the curate; they met fre- 
quently, and often sat up till past midnight, en- 
tertaining themselves with the histories‘of battles - 


‘them’knew’ an abundance of anecdotes.-~- 

Harriot found gréat entertainment in the 
company of the warrior, and like Othello’s mis- 
tress, the story of his life, the battles, sieges, 


*scapes, the moving accidents by flood and field, 
-o’ercame her heart. 
sion of her bosom before she was‘‘aware of its~ 
approach. The progress of this passion, when 
once admitted into the human breast, is certain 
as fate. 
hand, and was-unhappy when he left her. -The 


vat the same time that it shewed the strength of 





+}. The young soldier had more culture of mind- 
and warlike achievements, of which each of - 


fort-nes that he had passed, the hair-breadth- | 


Love had-taken posses- - 


She blushed when he took her by the: 3 


soldier could not resist the beautiful girl,his heart >” 
was formed for love ; they therefore soon came’ 
to an explanation, butcarefully concealed their — 
mutual attachment from her parents ;*for they ~ 
‘were justly afraid that prudential motives would” ' 
cause them to oppose it. They boundthemselves : - 
to eaclr' other,-however, by an- oath, which, - - 


their affection, exhibited the most romantic turn: ° 
| of mind..-.. They>promisedto.marty:each-other® © 
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as soon as he should attain the rank of serjeant- 
major, and agreed thatthe one should destroy the 
other, who first failed in the engagement. 

Thus matters stood, when, contrary to the 
hopes of the lovers, a lawyer, from a neighbour- 
ing town, appliedito the father of Harriot for the 
hand of his daughter. He was well received, 
and his views promoted by the oid people; but 
when his intention was declared to the unfortu- 
nate girl, she fell into the armsof her father as 
ifstruck with lightn@fig, and, upon her recovery, 
she wept bitterly, and intreated him not to en- 
courage the addresses of this new lover. 

Her parents, being ignorant of the true cause 
of her aversion, thought that time alone would 
overcome it, and they therefore gave their so- 
lemn promise to the lawyer, and resolved to em- 
ploy every means in their power to second his 
wishes. Harriot, however, resisted every ar- 
gument, and remained true to her promise; but 
her parents, at last, growing tired of her opposi- 
tion, determined to employ their authority. 
‘Lhe arguments that were made use of are need- 
less to mention, and they were attended with 
success. ‘Lhe young soldier soon received the 
intclligence,and from that momentdesisted from 
visiting the parsonage. His resolution was ta- 
ken—for without the girl he could not live. 

A short ume before the marriage-day, a dance 
was given in W......, in honour of the pair. To 
this he resorted, unable any longer to resist the 
desire of seeing his once beloved. He conceal- 
ed himself among the spectators until he saw 
her dance; this roused him to a state of fury ; 
he ran home, took a pair of pistols, which were 
loaded, and waited until the party broke up. It 
was a dark night, but he discerned the unhappy 
brideand herbride groom, walking handin hand. 
He stept up to her,and, in alow voice, requested 
that she would indulge him with a moment’s 
conversation. She disengaged her arm from 
that of the lawyer, intreated him to walk on, 
assuring him she would immediately return; 
but alas! it was the last momentofherexistence; 
a pistol shot was heard, and when her friends 
reach d the pace, she was seen lying welter- 
ig in blogdat the fect of her murderer. ‘* Now 
art thou mine again!” cried the soldier, ‘‘ our 
oaths are fulfilled ;’? and with these words he 
disappeared, favoured by the obscurity of the 
night: but he did not fly to escape. He deli- 
vered himself to the officers of justice, who were 
nearest the place, and desired to be instantly 
executed ; which event indeed soon followed. 


MORALS. 


E would wish no manto deceive himself with 
opinions, which he has not thoroughly reflected 
upon in his solitary hours, . Fill he has com- 
muned with his own heart in his chamber, it 
wii be dangerous to commit himself to its im- 
pulses amidst the distractions of society. In 
solitude he will hear another voice than he has 
been used tohear in the colloquiaiscenes of life: 
for conscience, though mute as the ancient cho- 
rus in the busthe of the drama, will be found a 
powerful speaker in solilequy. — If I could be- 
lieve that any man in thc se times had seriously 
and deliberately reasoned himself into an abso- 
Jute contempt of things sacred, I should expect 
that such a being should uniformly act up to his 
principles in all snuations, and, havirg thrown 
ewide uli the restraints of religi n, shout dis- 
sf.arge fom his mind all those fcars, apprehen- 
eos a7 solactindes, that have any connexion 
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with the dread of a futurity. But, without 
knowing what passes inthe private thoughts of 
men, who profess these daring notions, I can- 
not help observing that, if noisy clamour be a 
mark of cowardice, they also have the symptoms 
strongly upon them of belying their own con- 
science. They are bold in the crowd, and loud- 
est in the revels of the feast; there they echo 
the insult, and dash the ridicule in the very face 
of heaven, and stun their consciences in the 
roar of the carousal. , 

Let me picture to myself a man of this des- 
cription surprised into unexpected solitude, al- 
ter the revels of an evening, where he has been 
the.wit of the company at the expense of de- 
cency and religion; here his triumphsare over ; 
the plaudits of his comrades no longer encou- 
rage him; the lights of the feast are extinguish- 
ed, and he is surrendered to darkness and re- 
flection. Place him in the midst of a desert 
heath, a lonesome traveller in some dark tem- 
pestuous night, and let the elements subscribe 
their terrors to encounter this redoubted cham- 
pion— 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent. 


If consistency be the test of a man’s sincerity, 
he ought now to hold the same language of de- 
‘fiance, and with undaunted spirit cry out to the 
elements—‘* Do your worst, ye blind touls of 
chance! Since there can be neither intelligence 
nor direction in your rage, I set you at nought. 
You may indeed subject me to some bodily in- 
convenience, but you can raise no terrors in my 
mind, for I have said you have no master. 
There is no hand to point the lightning, and the 
stroke of its flash is directed to no aim. If it 
smites the oak, it perishes; if it penetrates my 
breast, it annihilates my existence, and there is 
no soul within me to resume it. What have I 
to fear? ‘lhe worst you threaten is a momen- 
tary extinction, without pain or struggle; and as 
I only wait on earth till Iam weary of life, the 
most you can do is to forestall me in the natu- 
ral rights of suicide. I have lived in this world 
as the only world I have to live in, and have 
done all things therein as aman, whoacts without 
account toan hereafter. ‘he moral offices, as they 
are called, l have sometimes regarded as a sys- 
tem of wordly wisdom,and where they have not 


I have occasionally thought fitto comply with 
them. My properpride, in someinstances, and 
self-interest, inothers, have dissuaded me from 
} the open violation of a trust, for itis inconvenient 
to be detected ; and though I acknowledge nore- 
| monstrances {rom within, upon the score of infa- 

my, I do not like the clamours of the crowd. As 
} for those mercenaryinducements,which apreten- 
“ded revelation holds forth, as lures for patience 


‘tune, I regard them as.derogatory to my na- 
ture: they sink the very character of virtue by 


‘the bribe. for practising it: the doctrine, there- 
tore, of a future life, in which the obedient are 
to expect rewards, and tlre disobedient are 
threatened with punishments, confutes itself by 
its own internal weakness, and is 2 system so 
sordid in its principle, that it can only be calcu- 
lated todupe us into mental slavery, and frighten 
us out Of that generous privilege, which is our 
- universal birthright, the privilege of diimissing 
} ourselves out of existence, when we are tired 
with its conditions.” . 





crossed my purposes, or thwarted my pleasures, | 


under wrongs, and tame resignation to misfor-: 


-meanly tendering a reversionary happiness as | 


Had _I fabricated this language for infidelity 
| with the purpose of stamping greater detesta- 







tion upon its audacity, I had rather bear , 
blame of having overcharged the character, (h, 
to be able (as I now am) to point out a rec¢ 
publication, which openly avows this shame, 
doctrine: but as 1 do not wish to help ap 
anonymous blasphemer into notice, let the 
leration of the times be his shelter, and the 
contempt his answer! In the mean time | yj 
take leave to oppose to it a short passage fro, 
a tract, lately translated into English, entitlg 
Philosophical and Critical Inquiries concern; 
Christianity, by Mr. Bonnet of Geneva; a wo 
well deserving an attentive perusal. 

“« Here I invite that reader, who can elevay 
his mind to to the contemplation of the ways, 
providence, to meditate with me on the admj 
rable methods of divine wisdom in the establig} 
ment of christianity: a religion, the univers 
lity of which was to comprehend all ages, 4 
places, nations, ranks and situations in life; 
religion, which made no distinction betweent 
crowned head and that of the lowest subject 
formed to disengage the heart from terrestrig 
things, to ennoble, to refine, to sublime th 
thoughts and affections of mun; to render his 
conscious of the dignity of his nature, the in 
portance of his end, to carry his hopes even 
eternity, and thus associate him with supcrig 
intelligences; areligion, which gave every thing 
to the spirit and nothing tothe flesh; which cx 
ed its disciples to the greatest sacrifices, be 
cause men, who are taught to fear God alone, car 
undergo the severest trials ; a religion, in short 

to conclude my weak conceptions on so divine 
a subject), which was the perfection or comple 
tion of natura! law, the science of the truly wise, 
the refuge of the humble, the consolation of the 
wretched; sO majestic in its simplicity, so sul 
lime in its doctrine, so great in its objects, s 
astonishing in its effects. I have endeavoured,” 
says this excellent authorin his conclusion, “to 
explore the inmost recesses of my heart, and 
having discovered no secret motive there, which 
should induce me to reject a religion so well 
calculated to supply the defects of my reason, 
to comfort me under affliction, and to’advance 
the perfection of my nature, I receive this reli. 
gion as the greatest blessing heaven in its good- 
ness could confer upon mankind ; and I should 
still receive it with gratitude, were I to‘consi- 
der it only as the very best and most perfect 
system of practical philosophy.” —BonneT. 

That man, hurried away by the impetuosity 
of his passions, is capable of strange and mot 
strous irregularities, Iam not to learn; even 
vanity, and the mean ambition of being eccen- 
, trick, may draw out very wild expressions from 
| him in his unguarded hours ; but that any crea 
ture should be deliberately blasphemous, and 

reason himself (if I may so express it) into irra 
| tionality, surpasses my conception, and is a spe- 
| cies of desperation for which I have no name. 

It the voice of universal nature,, the expe- 
rience of all ages, the light of reason, and the 
immediate evidenceof my senses cannotawaken 


for his religion, and an humble opinion of mys 
self; what a lost creature amI! _ 
[———____ } 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 
FROM THESHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE:> 


‘* For you 

I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG, 


In the voluminous collection of the. works of 
| the British poets, published by Dr, Robert As 
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son, some memorial is made, and some va- 
pavle poems, coll+cted of tiamiron, oi Ban- 
ur, a bard, remarkable ior his attachment to 
ne House Of STUART, and tor the composition 
(«the Braes of Yarrow,” the most pathetic 
liad, perhaps, that the genius of tender me- 
,jcholy ever imspired. the merits of this 
prining composition excited one of the inge- 
ois wrkers in the Lounger to pour forth a la- 
is cucdumium upon thé entire works of Hamil- 
» La the seiectton of his beauties, prudence 
yd respect for the house of Hanover suppressed 
hat may be thought one of the most brilliant 
sages in the volume. EF allude to a spirited 
Que on the battle of Gladsmuir,” or Preston 
bins, a2 name more familiar to the readers of 
inglish. history. ‘his exulting strain was fer- 
ently breathed bya high-minded partizan, as 
elas poet, immediately after a battle, gained 
yer the troops of George II. by the adherents 
»prnce Charles Edward, commonly called the 
retender. Even now, when the acid of party 
sneutralized, and the passions, which agitated 
e year 1745, are lulled into the profoundest 
ace, it is impossible for a man of sensibility 
» peruse this admirable lyric, worthy of the 
yost accomplished age of Greece, without per- 
diving that his viens swell, and his heart throbs. 
is indeed a noble song, worthy to celebrate 
ye glories of the house of Stuart, in strains, 
uch as the pelitest scholar might indite, and 
he most loyal Scotsman echo. The curious 
ader may compare this ode with Collins’s 
‘« How sleep the brave, who sink to rest,” 


d, above all, with an enthusiastic poem, con- 
rived by the celebrated Burns, among the de- 
plate scenes Of Glen-Ken in Galloway, and 
upposed to be sung by Robert Bruce to his sol- 
liers, on the eve of the battle of Bannockburn. 
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ODE ON THE BATTLE OF GLADSMUIR. 


As over Gladsmuir’s blood-stain’d field, 
Scotia, imperial goddess, flew ; 

welll wer lifted spear and radiant shield 

$0n, Conspicuous blazing to the view: 

Her visage lately clouded with despair, 

Now reassum’d its first majestic air. 


Such seen as oft in battle warm 

00d- She glow’d through many a martial age ; 

yuld HM @r mild to breathe the civif' charm, 

Sie In pious plans and counsel sage : 

For o’er the mingling glories.of her face, 

A manly. greatness heightened female grace. 


af Loud as the trumpet rolls its sound, 
sity Her voice the pow’r celestial rais'd; 
10N- HH Whilst her victorious sons around 
ven fg lasilent joy and wonder gaz’d:.. 
The sacred muses heard th’ immortal lay, 


ey And thus to earth the notes of fame convey, 
rom BA « *Tis done? my sons! "tis nobly done!” 

reae Victorious over tyrant pow'r; 

and f Mow quick the race of fame was run! 

1Tae The work of ages in one hour’: : 

Slow creeps th’ oppressive weight of slavish reigns ; 
sper One gloriows moment rose, and burst your chains, 
1€s But late, forlorn, dejected, pale,. 
cpe- A prey. toeach insulting foe ; 

the HH | sought the grove and gloomy vale, 
ken To vent in solitude my woe: 
Now to my hand the balance fair restor’d: 
nce Once more I wield on highth’ imperial sword. 


my* Bf What arm has this deliverance wrought? - 
‘Tis he! the gallant youth appears ; 
0 warm in fields and cool in thought ! 
Beyond the slow advance of years ! 
Haste, let me, rescued now from future harms, 


Es Strain close the filial virtue m my arms. 
Early { nurs’d this royal youth, 
Alu! i] detain’d on foreign shores ; 
Hy hli'd his mind with love of truth, 
With fortitude and wisdom’s stores : 
~ of For when a noblé action is decreed, 
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Ner eould the soft seducing charms 
Of mild Hesperia’s blooming soil, 
E’er quench his noble thirst of arms, 
Of generous deeds and honest toil : 
Fir’d with the warmth a country’s love imparts 
He fled their weakness, but admir’d their arts. 


With him I plow’d the stormy main; 
My breath inspir’d th’ auspicious gale ; 
Reserv’d for Gladsmuir’s glorious plain,, 
Through dangers wing’d his daring sail; 
Where, form’d with inborn worth, he durst oppose 
His single valour to an host of foes. 
He came! he spoke! and al! around, 
As swift as heav'n’s quick-darted flame, 
Shepherds turn’d warriors at the sound, 
And every bosom beat for fame: 
They caught heroic ardour from his eyes, 
And at his side the willing heroes rise. 
Rouse, England! rouse, fame’s noblest son, 
In all thy ancient splendour shine; 
If I the glorious work begun, 
O let the crowning palm be thine: 
I bring a prince, for such is heav’n’s decree, 
Who overcomes but to forgive and free. 
So shall fierce wars and tumults cease, 
While plenty crowns the smiling plain ; 
And Industry, fair child of peace, 
Shall in each crowded city reign; 
So shali these happy realms for ever prove 
The sweets of union, liberty and love. 


BROCE TO HIS SOLDIERS. 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled; 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led; 
Welcome to your gory bed 

Or to glorious victory.- 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 

See the front of battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Edward! chains and slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Traitor, coward, turn and flee: 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, - 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa’ 
Caledonian, on wi’ me. 


By oppressions, woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains! 
’ We will drain our dearest veins 
But they shall be—shall be free!. 


Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 
Forward, let usdo or die! 
=— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIG: 
LETTER II. 


Review of a new publication of Gentz, “ On the origin 
and character of the war against the Frencn rEvo- 
LUTION. 


[ Continued from No. 34 of the Port Folio.} 


The second question, discussed in Mr. 
Gentz’s work, is whether a coalition against 
| France was the cause of the war? In order to 
ranswer it, he takes a short and comprehensive 


views of allthe European powers (except En- 
gland, reserved for a separate section), which 
-have ever been thought engaged if such a coa- 
lition, and proves, that until after the French 
‘declaration of war against the emperor, not one 
of them: had either betrayed,, or discovered by 
its actions, a serious determination to go to war 
} with France: much less, that any combination 
of several powers to that effect, had been ac- 
, complished, and that the Gironde faction, then 
. the ruling party in the Frenclr national assem 
bly, were the real, and only authors. of the 
} war, 

| The first of these positions being negative, 





Heav'n forms the hero for the destin’d deed. 


‘view of the situation, the dispositions, and'the | 
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support of the pretence that such a coalition 
did exist, are without foundation. ‘This leads 
to a corisideration Of the pretended treatics of 
Pavia, and of Pitinitz. The history of these 

two instruments, with which the credulity of an 

ignorant, or purposely blinded public, has, to 

this day, been mocked and abused, furnishes 

food for meditation, upon the wisdom and dis- 

cernment of our enlightened age. And first, 
the treaty of Pavia. 

«¢ It was avast romantic project of partition, 

by virtue of which the house of Austria was to 

have nothing less than Alsace, Lorrain, and 

Bavaria; the elector Palatine, the French and 

Austrian Netherlands; the king of Sardinia, 

Dauphine ; the king of Spain, Roussillon, Berne, 

and Corsica; Switzerland a part of Franche- 

comte; the empress of Russia the southern, 

. and the king of Prussia, the western provinces 
of Poland, together with Lusace ; and the elec+ 
tor 0: Saxony, the remainder of Poland, toge- 
ther with the royal title.—The precious act, in- 
cluding ail these wise, and happily combined 
projects, is asserted to have been concluded in 
July 1791, and is graced with the important 
signatures Leopold, prince of Nassau, Florida 
| Blanca, and Bischofswerder.” 

‘© This senseless and ridiculous production, 
is, in one point of view, a memorable document, 
which history cannot too carefully and consci- 
entiously preserve. It is a document of the un- 
bounded and unaccountable dominion, which, 
in moments of general tumult and confu- 
sion, even the most artless juggler can ex- 
ercise over the darkened understanding of his 
contemporaries, if only bold enough to assume 
it. Millions of men have believed in the treaty 
of Pavia! and yet the authors of the imposture, 
had not so much as thought it worth while, to 
give their clumsy cheat, an external colour of 
credibility.- ‘They made an emperor ih person, 
‘contract, in the name of ten sovereigns, with 
three ministefs; and two of those ministers 
‘were, by half the diameter of Europe, distant 
from the supposed scene of action.” 

«* This master-piece of stupid, and palpable 
forgery, first appeared in the great receptacle 
for all the follies, and crimes of the revolution : 


; monument of the insolence of kings, and of the 
long suffering of nations. From thence it was 
adopted into Debrett’s collection of state pa- 
pers, and to the eternal disgrace, and not a lit- 
tle to the discredit of that collection, placed at 
the head of the first volume. In the 5th vol. of 
Martens’s collection, it is likewise introduced 
in anote, but accompanied with such a correc 


asthe editor of that valuable work.” 

We may pass over the treaties-of Padua, the 
‘treaties of Milan, the treaties of Mantua, the 
treaties of Luxemburg, and all the other abor- 
F tions of revolutionary forgery, equally ground- 
less, though less extensively circulated, and 
.come to the treaty of Pillnitz. , 

“ The principal, and, in all probability, the 
| only object of the meeting, between the empe- 
-ror, and the king of Prussia at Pillnitz, was te 
‘complete and confirm their new alliance, of 
which the preleminary articles, signed on the 
25th of July, at Vienna, had laid the founda- 
tion. This alliance had originally been formed 
without any reference whatsoever to Prance, 





the only proof of which it was susceptible, was 
} the demonstration, that all the allegations in 


ba peace, which the parties, though without for- 


the Moniteur (of 18th November, 1792), with | 
‘the instructive remark, that it was an authentic 


tive, as was to be expected from such a man, 


Its purpose was peace, a long, permanent peace ; 
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mally stipulating it, contémplated to secure 
by a considerable reduction of their respective 
armies; it was to guarantee Poland in‘its entire 
state ; not the remoiestidea, of apartition project 
was entertained, either on the 25th of July, at 
Vienna, nor.on the 25th of August, at Pillnitz, 
nor on the 7th of February. (when the definitive 
treaty of alliance was signed), at Berlin, nor 
any where, until the month of October,. 1792. 
‘¢ Far from having come to any. fixed deter- 
mination,, concerning the. means. of resistance 
against the revolution, the emperor and the 
king of Prussia, discovered, by the very declara- 
tion, which resulted trom their meeting at Pill- 
nitz, and which was, in a manner,. extorted 
from them against their will, that all their future 
measures were to depend upon doubtful con- 
tingencies; upon a course of, events, not to-be 
calculated.. The remarkable expressions alors 
et duns ce cas (then, and in such case), are in dis 
plomatic language, proverbial for uncertainty. 
It required more,than French trifling,.or more 
than revolutionary malice, to Convert into a pro- 
mise of essential assistance,.and into a mani- 
festo of war, .a deciaration, which every sober 
understanding must consider as a solemn 
pledge, of.the most systematic inactivity.” 
‘‘"Lhatthe French prinees considered it ia ano- 
ther. light, was not the fault, nor the wish of the 
two sovereigns. These, to prevent them from 
forming groundless hopes, went so far even, as, 
by some official declarations, to state that of Pill- 
nitz as having, been dune away.—The long si- 
lence, the immobility of the armies, the pacific 
eountenance of Europe, the sentiments of the 
emperor, after tne completion, and acceptance 
by the king of the French constitution; the to- 
tal nakedness in the Netherlands, and in Bris- 
gau, of troops, of.effensive means, and even 
of defensive arrangements; prince Kaunitz’s 
circular letter, of November 12,1791, in which 
it was expressly said “ that the danger was no 
longer imminent, and that the recent occur- 
rences in France had given just hopes for the fu- 
ture—in short, every thing that followed the 
declaration of Pilinitz, had it needed any. com- 
ment, would have given it in the most effectual 
maanner. The treaty of Pillnitz, therefore, stands 
in the same predicament with that of Pavia— 
a newspaper fable—a revolutionary libel.”” 
The next stepis to prove, that the-authors of 
the war were the Gironde or Brissotine faction 
im the French national convention: and this is 
evident from the history of the debates upon 
the subject in the jacobin club at the close of 
1791 and the commencement of 1792. Brissot 
and his co-operators were constantly insisting 
upon the necessity of war, as the most effectual 
means of destroying the king, the nobility, and 
the priests. Robespierre with his. partizans, 
then the weaker faction, argued against the. war, 
not from.any. objection to the end proposed, but 
because they thought the time was .not come ; 
and, probably, because the measure was-urged 
by their adversaries. Thus, on the 15th of De- 
tember, 1791; Brissot, in a speech to the club, | 
says, he has from the beginning of the revolu- 
tion been convinced, that a: people: Conquering 
their liberty reguire war. On the. 30th of De- 
cember he says, ‘* The weakness, the impotence: 
ef the foreign princes, makes a pacificsystem ne- | 
cecsary to them, and we must therefore hasten 
to call them out.” From these and: many.other. 
guotations adduced by Mr. Gentz, the question 
is fully solved. One more extract from this last 
speceh of Brissot’s-I cannot omit. .** The shock 
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we shall communicate in every country, where 
we carry our arms, will rapidly spread; we 
shall electrify every heart; we shall sound the 
alarum-bell, at which ail nations awake. Provi- 
dence seems to have decreed, that the earth 
should from time to time be subject to certain 
great revolutions. Think.of the crusades.. 7he 
crusade of universal freedom is opening. Every 
soldier will be a Peter, a Bernard, but with in- 
finitely more eloquence. He will preach, not 
mystical doctrines, but what every one knows 
and wishes—the end of slavery.” 

Sull further to corroborate the evidence, re- 
sulting from this appeal to the words ol the par- 
ty in France, which declared the war, Mr. 
‘Gentz.examines the motives, alleged by them 


and shews the falsehood or futility of them ail. 
‘To crown the whole, he gives us the extract ol 
a letter.from the unfortunate Delessart,, French 
minister for foreign affairs, at the periodjust pre- 
ceding the war, and one of the butchered victims 
of September.. It was written in July, 1792,from 
ithe prison at Orleans, where he had been sent 
for not hurrying fast enough into the war, and 
uddressed to Mr.. Neckar... “ My defence,” 
says he, *¢ will be curious,.by the manifesta- 
tion of what has happened in the foreign courts, 
by the demonstration,that they did not intend 
war against us; by the indisputable proof, that 
it is.we who provoked it, we who began it, and 
we who armed all Kurope against-us.” 

After having thus. shewn, who were not, and 


Gentz, in the next section,.examines how far 
England had any share in its origin. It is 
known that the war between France and Eng- 
land didnot commence, untika year after that be- 
tween France and Germany... The question 
here, therefore, divides itself into two. What 
part had England in originating the war be- 
tween Germany and France? 
cause of her own war? The first is indeed much 
simplified by the resulc of the previous section. 
‘Lhat England should have had any influence 
in the war of the allies, is absurd, when it is 
shewn thatstheallies made only adefensive war. 
Thatshe should have stimulated awar, to which 
she. was absolutely 
‘was not until-of late, that the French official 
writers themselves,. were emboldened. by the 
success,.of; their Pillnitz and Pavia treaties (a 
success which must have surpassed the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine believers in the ef- 
ficacy of calumny), to extend the odium of their 
existence to the British government. Coarse 
and clumsy.as the contrivance was, it had pre- 
duced ils effect in one instance, and why should 
it failin another? Such must have been their 
reasoning, and it has been justified by the event. 
Almost as-many mén have been persuaded that 
Mr. Piu was thefounder. of the treaties of Pill- 
nitz and Pavia, as have believed 1m:the treaties 
thems<clves.. From the slime.of the revolution, 
these opinions have risento the higher political 
circles, and soared into official regions, until in 
March, . 1800, the Moniteur,. the avowed  go- 
vernment paper of the- present French adminis- 
tration, contained a circumstantial account how 
the treaty of Pillnitz was made by lord Elgin. 
Bat, as in spite of all the credulity of:party spi- 
rit, combined with that of vanity (for professing 
to believe a document, given to the world as a 
secret, has an air of beinginitiated into the mys- 
teries of cabinets, and hence one great source 





of. the. faith bestowed upon the revolutionary 


in the declaration itself against the emperor,. 


who were the real authors of the war, Mr.. 


ae 


What is the] 


eutral,.is-ridiculous. It] 





Jatuuary, 1793, as unanswerable demonstrat, 


‘English government alone. 
the first point, Mr. Gentz, after shortly proy, 


‘too severe. 


have introduced into the world the wildest a, 


tory should she think itworthy ofthe least noticg 


the second, the question has so often been dj 


‘formally accused each other of having. cause 


‘the passions,.which long imposed an une 


forgeries), this fable could not obtain univer, 
credit, another post has been taken as a refy, 
aiter the loss of that, and since Talleyrand }; 
been minister for foreign affairs, the publicatic, 
from that department have’ considered the , 
der to Chauvelin (that is the order to Taj, 
rand himself )to quit England on the 24th 


that the blame of the war must rest upon ¢h 
With respect , 


ing the falsehood of what cannot need to | 
dwelt upon long, consigns it to contempt j 
terms, which will not appear ‘to any honest m, 
** Nothing less (says he) than th 
audacity, which characterises the idols of ¢ 
age ;. nothing less than the total blindness, w; 
which this boasted age hangs to its idols, coy 


most palpable of all fables, the influence of En, 
land upon the formation of the first coalition. Hj 


willrecord it as an itemin the wretched Listof, 
‘unaccountable errors: she will remember it wit 
shame, as even now we must blush to fee] 

necessity of controverting it.” With regard 


cussed in England, and the evidence produce 
in the publications there so satisfactory to soly 
every sober doubt,.that Mr. Gentz princip, 
refers to them for it.. He shews, however, f 
ther, that the Gironde and Mountain part 


the war, and that both really contributed toi 
That the executive council, and particularly 

brun,-who had the department ot foreign affair 
was irrevocably fixed upon the war, long be 
fore Chauvelin was ordered away from England 












‘and that from November, 1792, until Februari 
1793, the British government was incessant tre 
seeking, both at London and the Hague, to ne 
gotiate, by attempts, which were as constan Tl 
rejected or eluded on the part of France.. Tha 
memoirs of Damourier, and apublication in tim vi 
’ 





Publiciste of 2ist February, 1800, signed | 
De Maulde, who was, at the period when th 
war commenced, French minister at the Hague 
place the matter beyond all doubt. | 

The nature and origin of the wars, waged | 
France, since the commencement of her revo 
‘tion, have been misrepresented and misundet 
stood in America, no less than in Europe. 


















mined creed upon the subject, are subsiding 
the moment of. cool inquiry advances, and t 
‘those who are studious of truth, the investi 
tion. of Mr. Gentz will furnish the means < 
forming for themselves, upon. this. importa 
point, an irreversible judgment... 
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POLITICAL SYNOPSIS.. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. . 


eriocgseipeesina “We'll talk of news; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out; _ 
And TAKE UPON US<i HE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
—--Moretow has entitled one of his Comedies 
“ Secrets worth Knowing,” and after a tediol 
interval of political barrenness, we are amp} 
















‘ : 54 a 
supplied. with events worth recording. | 
James Saumarez, exposed to the rage of teogy 





pests, and amidsta combined host, of Gallicat! 
Spanish foes, has gloriously. triumphed ; 
what is memorable, this undaunted knight, 

obliged to contend,,mot only with the-eters 
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oar Of invasion, this daring admiral, the | 
bling, and bulwark of a gratefulcountry, has 


mics of his country, but, with the clements 
emselves. The very name of Netsoy, | 
sociates all the ideas of deliberate valour, 
jant enterprize, and personal, and national 
In the very front of French menace, | 
{while meaner minds were appalled by the 


ally anticipated the designs of Buonaparte. 
yr from lingering in port, or with a-vulgar and 
tard prudence, waiting to be attacked, 
rd Nerson has advanced to the. French 
st, has sunk and dispersed the vaunted gun. 
is of the usurper, has silenced the batte- 
sof Boulogne, and scattered dismay among: 
the miserable republicans, of that terrified 
ore. During a tremendous, and pointed fire,. 
jsnobleman was inthe fore front of the hot-. 
i battle, rowing along the whole line, amidst 
hower of shot, and shells, serenely giving his: 
ers, and bravely inciting the admiring sailor, 
his OWn magnanimous ¢Xample.. Lhe at- 
sphere being very clear, at the time of this 
tion, the exploits.of their countrymen could 
discerned at Dover, and the whole town was 
sembled on those lofty cliffs, which the muse 
Shakspeare has eternized. ‘J his must have 
en a Most interesting spectacle. ‘This must 
¢ been a proud hour, to every o/d English- 
), witnessing the prowess of an Albion ad- 
ral, successfully exerted against. the Charla-: 
is of the terrible republic. On the summit 
these firm cliffs, he may placidly repose, and 
m French +* threatenings, and slaughters” | 
ve nothing to fear, while Ne!son rides on the. 
in; and, above all, while the national spirit, 
oe heart is steel, and whose eye is fire, 
limely protects a race, accomplished, brave, 
i free. 
=== 
DOMESTIC OCCURKENCES, 

The successful bombardment of Boulogne ; 
ther gua-beais, by the coolly intrepid Nel-. 
jis called, inthe Aurora, *‘ a guéxotical expe- 
on.’ The design of Buonaparte to attack. 
land, while she is protected {rom his fury, 
such sharp swords as those of this nobleman 

his associate heroes, seems to partake ra- 

more ofthe madness of him of La Mancha. 

Duane is desirous to depreciate a gallant. 
ral, by comparing him with the knight of 

antes, we will supply the said Duane with 
asy and obvieus association, When he re- 
ts upon Nelson’s victory, let him remember 
alventure of the ons, and when he casts 
eye upon many a despairing jacobin, gnash- 
his teeth at the prospect of British triumph, 

ill not be very difficult to call up images of 

gs of the doleful, woeful, or rucful counte- 

(e——A wag in the»Philadelphia Gazette 
lares, that the znvasibility of Gantheaume is 
ounted for in the Paris papers, which state, | 

he has covered himself with glory. The } 

y Walpole editor assures us, that, in a late 

on paper, the following marriage actually 

ts Mr. John Thing, to Miss Betsey Calfe. 

‘young lady probably is of opinion, that it ; 

ter to be any Thing rather than a Calf. 

Ina Vermont paper, one Mr Field adver- 

Fa runaway steer. The four-footed -va- 

‘must be unique of his kind, if he does not 

his course back to his enclosure. 


+ 


' 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Thomas and Thomas, at Walpole, New- 


| ulcerated with blasphemy. 





bshire, will shortly publish, “ Powell gn 
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Contracts,” a useful work to the private gen- 
tleman, or the practising lawyer. The au- 
thor of ** Poems, written chiefly in South Caro- 
lina,” and the Translation of Buonaparte’s 


campaign, has just published a‘novel, entitled : 
“* the Wanderings of William; or the Incon-. 


stancy of Youth.” The motto, is from Shak- 
speare. 


‘* E’en as one heat, another heat expels, 

Or, as one nail by strength, drives out anether; 
So the remembrance, of his former love 

Is by @ newer object, quite forgotten.” 


The author dedicates it, “to Flavia,” in a’ 
strain, which seems to foretell the amorous 
complexion of the work. His words are 
“« ‘Take it, read it, there is nothing to fear,; 
your governess is gone out, and the family are 
not yet risen. Do you hesitate? Werter has 
been under your pillow, and the Dfonéd hes lain 
on your toilet.” In his preface too, the author! 
anticipates the objections of the moralist, and 


detends himself, against the apticipated attack 
on his voluptuous pages, by the following pa- 
ragraph. ‘* If some scenes should ineur ani-. 
madversion, as being too highly coloured, let. 
it be remembered that the Clarissa of Richard- 
son falls under the same’ censure; and the no- 
vels of Richardson, have been recommended 
from the pulpit, by orthodox divines.” But in | 
this novel, scenes are introduced, which the 
example of another, who has Himself describ- 
ed licentiously, will hardly justify. It is to J 
be deplored that the levity of Constance, should 
be minutedy recorded in a glow of expression, 
calculated to excite no tranquil emotions, and. 
that an author, capable of better things, should . 
mar his pages with many a mariner’s exclama-: 
tion, vile, and trite as can be ‘heard from lungs, ; 
To justify the: 
adoption of these noisy expletives, the authori- 
ty of Doctor Smoutert is not of more weight, 
than the smali dust of the balance. In the tribu-. 
nal of taste, and before an impartial jury, of ' 
the most liberal critics, the oaths of Bowling, 
Trunnion, Hatchway, and Pipes, have been 
justly condemned, as not contributing in the 
smallest degree, to the wit-of his novels, and ; 
Only serving to scandalize the serious, and dis- 
gust the well bred. Thomas and Thomas 
advertize a short compendium of the duty 
of artillerists! shewing the method of exer- 
cise, with light field-pieces, &c. It is un-| 
lucky for the author and venders of this: 
martial treatise, that the duty of our Ame- 
rican artillerists is now quite a sinecure, the 


| exercise. of light field-pieces will not keep | 


the poor things from rusting. Othello’s oc- | 
Cupation’s gone, and this, to a lover of huma-: 
nity and peace, would be a subject of honestex- 
ultation, were there not some reason for a por- 
tion of our community to be in arms. We have 
cétizen soldiers, indeed, ready to bounce forth 
on any occasion, in full grown mifitza size, but 
alack! alack! these mimic warriors are not ar- | 
tillerists nor engineers. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


A © Pathetic Tale” merits the study of the 
philosophic, and willelicita sigh from the tender. 

Many literary articles are polishing under the 
eye of the artificer, a cunning workman. 

‘“* Gregory Grisby’s” Ancien Dancing Mas- 
ter is welcome to our school, We are willing 


° % 
. -%, 


to caper to Queen Elizabeth‘s March, orthe J>- 
vial Charies’s Lillabullero, or Joyto Great Cz- 
sar, or a Scottish strathspey, cr to any thiog 
but a French rigadoon or Ca Ira. 

Pity, an Allegory,” has been, foralong time, 
unfortunately mislaid. Having the good for- 
tune, at length, to-reclaim this fugitive paper, 
the editor has inserted it with much pleasure. 

The review of Boucher’s sermons, is una- 


} voidably suspended for aseason. {It will-short- 
| ly be resumed, 


The reviews of Hauterive’s pamphlet, and of 


ja new tract by ‘Gentz, on the subject of the 


French revolution, have had a short irterrup- 
tion. The article respecting Gentz, in this day’s 
paper, contains avery interesting and decisive 
refutation of the fab!ed treaties of Pavia and 
Pillnitz; an enormeus republican imposture, 
worthy of the mountebanks of the French re- 
volution. 

Through the gloom, with which “* Hype” 
fancies bamselt surrounded, we-can discern the 
gay sunshine of hope, and easily foresee that 


** With spleen’s.dead weight though heavy grown, 
In life’s rough tide the'll sink not-dowa, 

But swim, till fortune throw a rope, 

Buoyant on bladders, fill'd with-hope.” 


We are doomed, of late, torcad much miser~ 
able poetry, the feeble offspring of unfledged 
boys and crade girls. These communications 
pass in a directdine from our letter-box to the 
fire. Poetasters, not the catholicism of the 
good-natured Horace would allow to be toler- 


able 


“ Witlings, brisk fools, -curs’d with half sense, 
That stimulates their inspotence, 

Who buz‘%in rhyme; and, like blind flies, 

Err with their wings, for want of eyes.” 


The pastoral dialogue between two shepherds 
of Schuylkill, we are obliged to reject, with some 
degree of loathing. Aiter Theocritus, Virgil, 
and Gay,nothing can be more insipid, than this 
style of writing.. The “ oaten reed,”’ and the 
‘¢ skipping lamb,” the “ brawling brook,” and 
the ‘* whispering breeze,” are images of such 
egregious triteness, that they are contemplated 
with as much mdifference, as Lothario looked 
upon Calista, in the morning, or as a glutton 
surveys apiece of boiled beet, after gormandiz 
ing upon turtle and custard. In turning over 
modern miscellanies, itas an established rule 
with the editor, when he finds an epitaph upoa 
a departed patriot, elegies upon dead girls, or a ,, 
pastoral, to twirl over the leaf with a sort of in- 
stinctive abhorrence. The editor can sneer- 
ingly repeat with the sprightly, and sensible 
GotpsmitH :—* Pastorals are pretty enough— 
forthose thatlike them; butto me, Thyrstsisone | 
of the most insipid fellows I €ver conversed . 
with, and, as for Corydon, I do not choose his 


] company.” 


The editor, who delights in perusing the bio- 
graphy of ingenious men, and who believes it a 
mighty incentive to useful exertion, in aspiring 
minds, has amused himself, and, he hopes 
others, by copying. the life ‘* of Lovizonp.” 


-| This: poet, has béen too much neglected, and 


it is soothing to appease the injured manes of 
merit 


“ Lost in the dreary shades of dull ebscurity.” 
Posthumous praise is almost the only meed 


that the poetical character obtains, and, there- 
fore, it were unjust to defraud 





“ The estate, which wits inherit, after death.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PENELOPE TO ULYSSES. 
From the Epist Heroidum of Ovid. 


Receive Ulysses, wheresoe’er thou art, 

The fond effusions of an anxious heart: 

Soon may’st thou be, while I thy silence mourn, 

‘The welcome courier of thy own return. 

Now Ihliou’s wall, abhorr’d by Grecian dames, 

Lies the low victim of resistless flames: 

But scarce did Priam’s treasures, or the spoils 

Of ample Troy, reward the mighty toils. 

Oh! had the base * adulterer, long before 

His baleful ships approach’d the Spartan shore, 

Immers’d beneath the deep, and briny wave, 

Found his destruction, in a watery grave, 

Cold and deserted, now, I should not lay ; 

Nor chide the hours of the lingering day; 

Nor, with my widow’d hands, the shuttle 
throw, 

To while the night, dull, comfortless, andslow. 

When have my boding fears, been hush’d in 
rest? 

For constant dreads torment the lover’s breast. 

I saw the Trojans bend their furious aim 

On thee, and fainted at great Hector’s name: 

When told of | Nestor’s son, by Hector’s arm 

Sent to the shades, I shudder’d withalarm:. 

Or of Patroclus’ much lamented end, : 

Siain in the borrow’d armour of his friend: 

[ wept, that thou might’st chance thy doom to 
meet, 

Snar’d in the meshes of thy own deceit. 

When bold Tlepolemus’s blood imbru’d 

S.rpedon’s spear, I felt my cares renew’d ; 

In fine, whene’er the death of any Greek ° 

I near’d, the blood forsook my quiv’ring cheek. 

But Heav’n, benign to hymeneal vows, 

Subverted Llion; and presery’d my spouse, 

The Grecianf chieftains, from the seige .re- 
turn, 

Suspend their spoils, and now the altars burn: 

The youthful dames, their offerings bear with 
joys 

The vaiiant warriors sing the fall of Troy; 

‘Che wife hangs eager on her husband’s tongue; 

While listening stand, the aged andthe young: 

They on the board, the deadly fights define, 

And paint great Ilion, witha drop of wine: 

Here, was the Trojan plain; there, Simois 
‘roams; 

And those, were:royal Priam’s lofty domes: 

‘Lhis was Achilles’, that Ulysses’ ground; 

And here, was mang'ed He tor drag’d around. 

Tl.ese tidings young Telemachus obtain’d 

From thrice-aged Nestor, and to me explain’d: 

He told how Dolo», and how Khesus bled; 

Dolon, a spy; and Rhesus slain in bed. 

Of us regardless, you have dai’d to go 

Within th’ encampment of the Thracian foe ; 


Conceal’d by night, you ‘hideous slaughter 


made, 
Supported only by Tydides’ aid: 
Is this thy value for so dear a life? | 
Oh, prudent man! and mindful of thy wife! 


I shook with fear, till told, that from these 


deeds 


You safe returning, brought th’ Ismarian|| 


steeds. 
Yet what avail, alas! that Ilion be 
In ashes level’d, and destroy’d by thee ; 


* Paris. + Antilochus. 

4 Kkhesus of Thrace, who marched to theaid of Priam 
in the night, and was forced to fn F without the walls. 
It had been predicted, that Troy should never be taken, if 
his horses drank of the Xanthus, or fed upon the Trojan 
plains. 


| No foreign pilot, leaves this rocky shore, 


| Too feeble all, and few, tor warlike strife, 


t Menelaus and Nestor. ‘' 
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If he, for whom alone I fondly burn, . 

Ne’er to hisisland will again return. 

Tho’ raz’d to others Troy to me remains ; 

For Troy’s destruction has not eas’d my pains. 

The hind victorious, ploughs with captive 
steers; 

On Ilion’s site, the wav’ring grain appears ; 

The soil luxuriant, thrives with Phrygian gore; 

Green herbage grows, where dwellings stood 


before ; 
And frequent sound; with harsh, discordant 
tones, : 
The grating plough shares, on half buried 
bones. 


You go, triumphant, nor can I unveil 
The cause of your delay, nor where you sail : 


By me unquestion’d closely, o’er and o’er; 

Epistles, for my absent love, he bears, 

Trac’d with my hand, and moisten’d with my 
tears. 

We sent to Pylos, where old Nestor reign’d, 

But dubious tales from ancient Nestor gain’d: 

To Menclaus we sent, nor could the Spartan 
say 

In what far, distant land you tardy stay. 

I now regret the walls, in ruin laid, 

And curse, inconstant, what I lately pray’d: 

For did proud Jlion stand, I still had known 

Where you remain,,and fear’d the war alone ; 

While other wives had mingled sigh withsigh; 

But now, I tremble, and I know not why:: 

My love a thousand nameless dangers fears, 

A boundless scope expands before my cares. 

I oft’ recount, thy absence to explain, 

The various perils of the earth, and main: 

Meanwhile, ah fickle sex! you haply are 

The -willing captive to a foreign fair; 

And tell how rustic.is your spouse, who feels 

No higher joys, than those the shuttle deals. 

But hence these phantoms! I will trust thee 
still! . 

Had’st thou the power to come, thou hast the 
will. 

My * parent urges me, from day to day, 

To change my state, and chides your long 
delay.: 

Suill let him chide, and vent complaints at thee, 

For,thine I am, and thine I ought to be: 

While sad Penelope retains her life, 

She e’er will be Ulysses’ faithful wife. 

But now my father, melted by my tears, 

And constant fondness, less mankind appears. 

Vanumper a lovers, from the neighbouring 
isles, 

Throng hither, burning to enjoy my smiles; | 

Thy kingdom, wanting a protector’shand, — 4 

Is rul’d and pillaged by the rav’nous band: 

‘Why should I mention, among those who} 
came, 

Pysander, Polybus, or Medons’ name? 

‘Vhe keen Eurymachus impatient boils, 

And Antinoiis, to possess the spoils ; 

Who all subsist, ah, sad and shameful sight! 

Oa wealth, you gain’d in many a bloody fight: 

The beggar Irus, and the + man who drives | 

Thy bleating flocks, and on the fattest thrives, 

Slaves, of unknown, or of ignoble race, 

Advance thy ruin, and thy last disgrace. 


What can, alas! an helpless fearful wife? 
An aged [ sire, whose race is nearly run? 
Or the weak efforts of an infant son? 
Against whose life, their schemes had near pre- | 
vail’d, 


] 





* Icarius. 





+ Melanthius. { Laertes. 


As, they opposing, he to Pylos sail’d: 

Grant me, ye Gods! who rule the fates diving 

That he may close thy dying eyes, and ming 

Laertes, long unus’d to arms, In vain 

Would strive, from foes, thy kingdom to pr, 
tain: 

Telemachus, if living, soon willbe 

To manhood grown; but now we look to thee 

Nor can Penelope the force command, 

To rid our kingdom of the intruding band; VO 

Return, then, bulwark of thy isle! again, 

Return Ulysses, from the raging main! 

Thou hasta son, Jpray thou hast, in whom Hi 

The princely virtues of his father bloom: 

Behold thy parent unresign’d to death 

Till you receive his faint and parting breath; 



































But she, you left a young and tender wife, J 
Will seem a matron far advanc’d in life. 
== bre: * 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. . T 
Mr. OLDscHOOL, say I 
The following droll simile on the union, is extracted from 9 
a recent British publication, entitled Unio, sive Lamentatj 
Hibernia Poema macarontco latinum. ick 
‘6, Qualis ubi, vini Mercator, vel manufactor, ee 
Uno conglomerans, pipo vaccinia miscet, ber 
Bacciferas fruges, Brandeyum, Portugal et Stu... ¢ 
Sloe-juice, cum rottenegys, raw beef, acidumq it p 
ciderum, hig 
Mixturamque vocat port-wine ; quo freely rg). 
cepto, fest: these 
Gripatur stomachus, furit in precordia virus, oppr 
Pes titubat, droopat caput, et vox fauciba , .... 
heret, tione 
Potor et ipse cadit, folium ceu mense Ne requ 
vembris. At p 
Haud secus Anglorum primus regisqui s,..., 
minister ee 
Imperio Britorum miscet, magnoque senatu @ ..,,,... 
UOmnigenos homines, omnique ex parte coactom... . 
Trans mare, trans / weedam, quos ultima Cag@ .. git 
bria parce The 
Nutrivit—sterilis quos Scotia vomit et O fied of :}, 
Erin, Erin, Boyédleorra, Beoyso Pega, jot BeoysPamT of « 
Te tua progeniis, gremio nutrita paterno, regis 
Deseruit, vili peuitus te vendidit auro. Batai 
Hos grege commtiscens una, Like a drover of WHE fon 
LeCCSE. of far 
Whiggos cum toriis, privy councillors, et boroughs). ¢; 
MONnLCTS, f enga 
Bribibus et titulis emptos, vi denique facto, By yon 
Insuper his addit spinam, Shamroga, Rosamq@i§ noth 
Mixturamque vocat, quam falso nomine dictamy)..q | 
Union! O nobis caput horum et causa MATT ty of 
rum ! tains 
* Bog-trotting, brogue wearing, brogue speaking. HM linen 
inital diers 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. three 
WHAT IS LOVE. wy 
You ask how the passion of Love is defin’d’,;..., 
I call ita sympathy soft of the mind ; deric 
Emotion sublime, and as pure as the sun, tesic 
A tender affection, directed to one sump 
Of the opposite sex, to the person inspir’d, HB... 
And union the nearest, and dearest desir’d H,,..,. 
If truth’s in the sketch, of description abov@™)..,, i 
My Laura, I feel the sweet arrow of Lovom.;),. 
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